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Financial Problems of Universities 
By CARROLL V. NEWSOM 


President, New York University 


W EF HAVE FEW educational problems that could 
not be solved, at least in part, if more dollars 
has come to 
that 


were available. Certainly the time 
give attention to the 
the wealthiest and most highly developed coun 


a We ll COTIC! ived, 


serious curious fact 


try in the world never has had 
long-range plan for financing higher education 
The development ol more adequate patte rms ol 
financial support must involve penetrating an 
alysis on the part of many persons and govern 
ment, and time is running out 

The problem of inadequate financial support 
critical lor two mayor rea 
modern educational program re 
electronic 


suddenly has become 


sons First, a 
quires expensive equipment devices 
for medicine and psychology, and even tor the 
teaching of languages; computing machines of 
fantastic complexity for programs of research and 
teaching in and logic; 
nuclear reactors and atom particle accelerators; 


and a multitude of other kinds of equipment 


mathematics, business, 


not developed until a few years ago. Second, edu 


cational institutions have been caught in the 
stranglehold of inflation 

Superficially, at least, inflation has had only a 
minor effect on some segments of our population 
and upon some kinds of enterprises. On the 
other hand, the effect upon some people and up 
on some varieties of endeavor already has been 
serious, indeed. This is especially true of our en 
tire educational system and notably of the pri 
vate colleges and universities. 

Educators have been silent too long in regard 
to this new and malignant peril to their profes 
sion and to our civilization; to remain silent is 
foolhardy and irresponsible. The 


problems caused by the diminished purchasing 


pressure ol 


power of the dollar already is forcing some edu 
cational brink of insolvency 


without exception, all colleges and universities 


institutions to the 


need assistance, and some need it desperately. 
The very continuation of American higher edu 
cation as a potent force in American life depends 
upon the contro] of inflation or upon the devel 
opment of alternate answers to the problems that 
inflation has created. Someone must discover a 
method to awaken the American public to the 
perilous situation in which we find ourselves 
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providing modern equipment for his students of 


science and technology. A visiting committee ol 
alumni criticizes him for not providing adequate 
replacement of equipment and facilities. A pat 
ent expresses the belief that counseling services 
for students are \ retired faculty 
member writes that he no longer can keep his 
home unless his fixed pension can be increased. 
Nonprotessional employees organize and demand 


increased wages, which they certainly need; fac 


inadequate 


ulty members write disconcerting letters about 
their financial plight; and an angry parent, rete1 
ring to higher tuition charges, demands better 
services for her son. But where is the money com 
ing trom? 

The ettects also might be studied statistically. 
setween 1949 and 1958, college and university 
enrollment across 


one-fourth 


budgets doubled while total 


the country increased only about 


Virtually all institutions have had to make sharp 
students now are 


increases in tuition fees; yet 


contributing only about 25°, of the total budget 
for higher education. This represents an increase 
of a mere three per cent since the 1949-50 aca 
It happens also that the proportion 


of support derived from governmental sources 


demic yeat 


and from endowment income has decreased in 
recent years. Only because philanthropy has in 
creased its contributions impressively have the 
colleges and universities been able to maintain 
a substantial program of educational services. 
The institutions of higher 


learning can come partly through drastic innova 


salvation of our 


tion must be 


reconciled to some major breaks with traditional 


Educators and the public alike 
methodology and policy. Many suggestions have 
been advanced, and some are being adopted; but 
even the best of such proposals are not panaceas 
There is a definite limit to the usefulness of such 
administrative devices as adjustments of program 
and manipulations of staff. In addition, changes 


customarily come slowly in the academic com 


munity. For that matter 
is well advised; the new is not necessarily bette: 


reasonable conservatism 


because of its newness. 

Endowment funds probably will play a di 
minishing role in financing higher education. In 
fact, because of the acuteness of present needs, 
some astute students of the fiscal problems of 
our institutions have expressed doubt that active 
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solicitation of endowment funds is desirable. In 
the past, bequests have been a primary source 
of endowments, and this now appears to be the 
only reliable possibility for the future. Today's 
needs must depend upon today’s funds. 

How about the Federal government? It is 
agreed generally that certain kinds of education- 
al programs are becoming too expensive for pri- 
vate enterprise to maintain. These include pro- 
grams requiring extremely expensive equipment 
and, to some extent, certain types of professional 
instruction. In any event, the government will 
need to provide greater support in some educa- 
tional areas that have built-in deficits. The Fed- 
eral government also should take steps to pay 
full costs, both direct and indirect, of all research 
undertaken by universities on behalf of Federal 
agencies. To ask this is reasonable and fair. In 
spite of their critical financial position, univer- 
sities have been subsidizing some elaborate pro- 
grams of research initiated by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Any reliance on vast increases in government- 
al support, however, would be a mistake. Tax- 
payers can and do rebel. It also should be re- 
membered that large governmental expenditures 
would only stimulate further the present spiral 
of inflation. 

The amount of from 
and industry still represents only a small part 
of the value of services that organized education 
has provided these agencies of American life. 
Each graduate of a university employed by a 
business or industry has cost the university sev- 
eral thousand dollars more than the amount of 
his tuition. Someone must pay that bill. Who 
pays in the case of a private institution? We edu- 
cational administrators, however, recognize that 
business executives face problems of their own. 
They have contentious stockholders, and their 
policies must satisfy a multitude of other de- 
Thus, although corporate support for 
education must and will continue to 


contributions business 


mands. 
higher 
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climb, it is clear that business and industry can- 
not accept an obligation for all the future det- 
icits of the colleges and universities. 
Alumni the country have 
their financial support of higher education. In 
fact, a few private institutions have been able 
to make ends almost meet because their alumni 


across increased 


have given such remarkable assistance. In gen 
eral, however, America’s college graduates have 
been unwilling to accept much personal respon- 
sibility for the health of the educational system 
that made a better life possible for them. We 
have yet to build a tradition under which the 
financial needs of alma mater are to be a con- 
stant and widespread concern among alumni. 

Now, as never before, the accomplishments of 
a university, and perhaps its very survival as a 
reputable institution, depend strongly upon 
alumni support. This can and must involve a 
doubling, tripling, or even quadrupling of alum- 
ni assistance. Such increases could be attained 
if a substantial number of alumni would take 
advantage of the possibilities inserted deliber- 
ately in our tax laws. Contradictory as it may 
seem, some persons can indulge in a considerable 
program of philanthropy with relatively little 
cost to themselves. Further, all persons who are 
identified with the ongoing programs of a college 
or university, and who are in a position to give, 
should be regarded as prospective donors. Their 
contributions are a form of concrete evidence of 
their sustained interest and involvement. 

Another potential source of additiona] funds 
may be tapped by broadening a university's 
program to include additional educational and 
cultural services. These services must be admin- 
istered with great caution, however, lest the in- 
stitution’s basic educational program be weak- 
ened. Moreover, expansion into fields outside 
traditional areas can introduce a whole new set 
of problems. In all probability, most institutions 
will find that broadening their programs of ser- 
vice will have limited financial significance in 
balancing the budget, at least in the next few 
years. 

Finally, we must turn to the student himself. 
College and university administrators, after an- 
alyzing the factors | have just outlined (and tak- 
‘ing a great deal more data into consideration), 
are being forced to one conclusion: Unless the 
inflationary trend can be stopped, students of 
the future will have to pay an even greater share 
of the cost of their education. 

Some who argue against a tuition increase 
have stated truthfully that the extraordinary ed- 
ucational opportunities provided in the past to 
men and women of this have 


young country 
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been responsible to a great extent for the ascen 
dancy of many leaders, for the strength of ow 
civil 
what 


oul 
that 


nation, and for the advanced state ol 


ization. It does not follow, however, 
was made available to students in one sociologi 
cal and economic climate should be offered in 
another 

\ general tuition policy should be determined 
on the basis of over-all conditions. It is unreal 
to consider the minority as if it were the 
Naturally we 


the “poor bov” who “cannot afford” an increas¢ 


istic 
majority must continue to assist 
in fees; he can be helped by scholarship grants, 
supplemented probably by work and loan op 
portunities. However, family 


(and this includes real buying power) has been 


average income 


increasing steadily. To the extent that this abil 


ity to pay continues to increase, so does the 


strength of the case for charging a somewhat 
higher price for educational services 

In dealing with the problem of tuition charges, 
parents and others frequently must face basic 
questions of values, of priorities. If one is given 
a choice between a new automobile or meeting 
the costs of a college education, the rational de 
latter. Many 


necessities as well as luxuries are now purchased 


cision would seem to favor the 


on the installment plan; yet many of the same 
people who utilize such plans object to the in 
stallment purchase of one of the most precious 
thei 


things thev can buy children’s education. 


Installment plans for paying for a college edu- 
cation must become more popular. Such arrange 
ments, properly conceived, could considerably 
reduce the burden on a student and his parents 
while he is in college. Plans might be developed 
that would involve prepayments as well as the 
continuation of payments alter college; such a 
system then could be merged with a formal pro 
giving 
man or woman should accept the obligation of 


gram of alumni Certainly each young 


paying sometime a tai share of the cost of his 


own education; and, in addition, he or she 


should feel some responsibility for providing 
similar opportunities for the next generation. 
Programs to accomplish such objectives would 
seem to have considerable merit, and they might 
provide a positive step in the direction of creat 
ing a sound financial basis for higher education 
in the United States 

The American public must understand, and 
without delay, that private institutions of higher 
learning ‘ace the same problems of credit that 
contront any person or any corporate organiza 
tion. Contrary to the naive viewpoint frequently 
expressed, a series of deficits cannot be tolerated. 
Colleges can become insolvent; it has happened 


What 


every 


will occur in the future is the concern of 


citizen. Right now America is faced with 


nothing less than possible debasement of its in 


tellectual resources. This must not happen. 


Tax Exemption of Faculty Housing 
By M. M. CHAMBERS 


University 


Tu courts have become unanimous in agre¢ 
ing that college-owned dormitories for studerits 
are an essential part of an educational plant, 
exempt from taxation under statutes which pro 
vide for the exemption of property owned and 
used for educational purposes. The same degree 
of harmony has not been reached regarding the 
exemption of college-owned apartments or res 
idences for faculty members. However, some 
courts show signs of recognizing that under pres- 
ent and future conditions good faculty housing 
may be equally necessary to the proper perform- 
ance of the educational function and, hence. en 
titled to tax exemption. 

There is a long tradition that the president's 
and 
located on the campus or in the immediate en 
Likewise old is the that it is 


from taxation only a 


house is usually owned by the institution 


virons. custom 


exempt because it is not 
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of Michigan 


private residence for the president and his fam 
ily, but also in some senses a public building 
and used, at frequent intervals, for large and 
small gatherings of students or faculty members 
ind, on occasion, for the reception of distin 
guished guests of the institution 

As to houses for protessors, the story is some 
what different. For a considerable period of time 
during the 19th century, the cases often turned 
upon the question of whether the house was oc- 
cupied rent-free and as an agreed part of the 
professor's remuneration under his contract, in 
was often held to be tax-exempt; 


which case it 


or whether the occupant was obligated for a 


regular cash rental, in the manner of any other 

tenant, in which event it was generally held to 

be taxable 
Eventually the 


that this 


realization dawned upon the 


courts distinction was one of form 
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rather than of substance; and later they had a 
tendency to examine the question of whether the 
residence was used strictly as a private residence 
and no more, or whether, in the educational 
program, it was usual and customary that students 
should visit the professor frequently at his home, 
enjoy his hospitality, and confer with him in- 
formally regarding their studies. This latter situa- 
tion often has been held to justify tax exemp- 
tion. 

In the case of a large modern university, with 
students numbering many thousands and with 
educational plant sprawling over miles of terri- 
tory, this cozy situation is often no longer prac- 
ticable except in the case of a small minority, 
if at all. Association with head residents in stu- 
dent dormitories or with senior residents in fra- 
ternity houses tends to become the only available 
substitute for visits to faculty homes, save perhaps 
the associations to be had in the religious de 


nominational clubhouses which are found in 


some numbers near every large campus. 

New members of the faculty, if left to shift for 
themselves in finding quarters for their families, 
as they necessarily often are, sometimes must take 
up residence several miles from the campus and 
become “commuters,”” in the manner of a large 
part of our present-day urban population. As 


such, they must leave the campus early in order 
to get home for dinner, and they must have 
breakfast before dawn in order to reach theit 
offices or classrooms early in the day. 

Rental or purchase prices of suitable housing 
tend to become disproportionate to faculty sal- 
aries and “the problem of faculty housing’’ does 
indeed become a crucial factor in educational 
administration. For several years many univer- 
sities and colleges have been contriving to build 
appropriate apartment dwellings or to acquire 
other types of residence quarters for at least a 
part of their faculty members. This practice al- 
most certainly will spread during the ensuing 
decade, when student enrollments and faculty 
rosters will be increasing as never before. 

As to tax exemption of such properties, the 
New York seem to have established 
favorable precedents. Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), 
which had no integrated campus prior to 1954, 


courts of 


acquired five square blocks which are being de- 
veloped for that purpose. Within the area are 22 
residences, rented to 17 faculty members, two 
retired faculty members, and three building and 
maintenance employees. These houses are ex- 
empt from taxation’ on the authority of the 
Clarkson Memorial College of Technology Case, 


decided by the Court of Appeals in 1949. This 
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earlier decision affirmed the opinion of the trial 
judge below, in which he had said, 


I can find no justification for making a distinction 
between a dormitory, either simple or elaborate, in 
which students may room at a stated rental, or a din- 
ing hall, in which they may buy their meals, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, a dwelling or an apart- 
ment in which one of their teachers may live, either 
alone or in common with his family, eating, sleeping, 
and, of course, performing necessary out-of-class tasks, 
even though, in it, as a private residence, he might, 
in the ultimate, assert his rights of castle... . It is 
sheer nonsense to assume that the educational process 
is not progressing in the residences of the teaching 
staff. Preparations have to be made for recitations, 
and duties 


lectures and examinations 


thereto, to say nothing of meetings with the students, 


consequent 


either singly or in groups. Students engage in educa- 
tional activities in their rooms; teachers do the same 


in their homes. 
Later in the opinion, he added: 


In all fairness, we take notice of the fact that 
colleges will find it difficult to obtain teachers unless 
they can provide or find living quarters for them. 


may 


The courts of California seem to have adopted 
\n appellate decision of 1957 in 
properties 


a similar view 
three consolidated 
owned by the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
and the Pacific School of Religion. The various 
premises included a student parking lot and foun 
rent-free by 


Cases involved 


single-family residences occupied 
faculty members; four apartment houses tenant- 
ed by married students and their families; and 
two apartment houses occupied by married stu- 
dents and faculty members. The evidence showed 
that tutorial instruction and student meetings 
were carried on in the faculty homes. Reversing 
an adverse decision of the trial court, the appel- 
late court said, 

We think that in order to efficiently conduct 
supervise a modern college, competent faculty is an 
essential part of the whole; and to obtain this objec- 
tive they must be located in or near its grounds. This 
and faculty residences held 


exempt in many other jurisdictions. 


and 


view has been followed 


Che opinion went on to hold that there is no 
distinction between dormitories for unmarried 
students and apartment buildings for married 
students and their wives and children. 

\ Missouri supreme court decision of 1953 
is of similar tenor. A Bible and missionary in- 


Pratt Institute Boyland, et al. (NY Sup.), 174 
N.Y.S. 2d 112 (1958) 

2 People ex rel. Thomas G. Clarkson Memorial College 
of Technology v. Hagege tt, 191 Misc. 621, 77 N.Y.S. 2d 182 
affirmed in 274 App. Div. 732, 87 N.YS. 2d 491, affirmed 
in 300 N.Y, 595, 89 NLE. 2d 882 (1949 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


County, (Cal. App.), 314 P. 2d. 209 (1957). 


4dlame da 
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stitute in St. Louis owned four buildings on 
Washington Blvd. Its main building for instruc 
tion was at No. 3964. Three former family homes 
at 4011, 4044, and 4052 were used for housing 
students and faculty. Two of these were dorm 


itories for women and one a dormitory foi 
men, but some faculty members and administra 
tive officers lived in each with their families. All 
the faculty quarters were used on occasion fo1 
\ffirm 
ing a lower court decision holding the properties 
wholly exempt from taxation, the Missouri court 
said, ““The uses made ol the properties here in 


with the a 


student counseling and student meetings 


issue are intimately connected 
complishment of the Institute's exclusively schoo] 
they are 


and purely charitable purposes, and 


actually and exclusively used for such . . . pul 


poses.’"# 

An Ohio 
affecting a well-known private nonprofit acad- 
emy, is in conflict with the foregoing. Ohio's 


exemption statutes are harsh, yet somewhat am- 


supreme court decision of 1950, 


biguous; and for more than a decade the seven 
justices of the supreme court have disagreed very 
frequently in tax-exemption cases. In this in 
stance, the opinion of the majority of five de- 
clared that “Residence in a dwelling with a fam 


ily must necessarily be a private use of the 
premises 

Justices Taft and Stewart dissented, in a cogent 
Dalt, that the statute 


“real property belonging to institu- 


opinion by who insisted 
exempting 
tions used exclusively for charitable purposes” 
means that the institution, and not necessarily 
the property in question, must be so used. More- 
over, he pointed out that a very good case could 
be made for contending that faculty members 
in these residences are essential to the conduct 
of a boarding school for boys of high-school age. 

With appropriate the well- 
known confusion and conflicts in the Ohio tax- 
may be 


allowance for 


and decisions, it 


confidence that the adverse 


exemption Statutes 
hazarded with some 
decision in this case is not of widespread per- 
suasive weight. The decisions in 
New York, California, and 


strong trend toward judicial recognition of col- 


well-reasoned 
Missouri indicate a 
lege-owned faculty housing as essentially educa- 
tional in purpose and use so as to merit exemp 
tion from taxation. 

Sestru 
(1953) 


i ppeals 


Missionary Institute 
Louis, et al. (Mo.), 260 8.W. 2d 25 
Reserve Academy Board of Tax 
133, 91 N.E. 2d 497 (1950 


Midwe Bible and 
{ssessor of St 
Western 
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Liberal-Practical Edueation in Industrial 


and Labor Relations 
By JOHN W. McCONNELL 


Dean, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Corneil University 


‘ 

§ uccesset L WORK in industrial and labor rela 
tions requires that individuals who work in the 
field have a clear sen 
sitivity to human needs and a perspective of the 
growth and development of society which pet 
mits the specialist to visualize where we are go 


conception of values—a 


ing as well as where we have been. The practice 
of industrial relations skill and knowledge de 
pends upon the existence of a free labor market, 
the right of men to change employers freely, to 
join unions, and to bargain collectively. In short, 
“practical” education in industrial and labor re 
lations means education in rather broad basic« 
disciplines, plus education in subjects which pro 
vide an understanding of human values and a 
sense of perspective about our nation’s past and 
future. Education which is limited to technical 
skill knowledge 


wages, labor-management 


and about such subjects as 


law, agreements, 01 
personnel procedures is not only impractical, 


but shortsighted and incomplete. 
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\ great deal is said these days about the con 
flict human or liberal and 
professional training. The former 
impractical and visionary; the latter is criticized 
for its stultifying effect upon the mind and spirit. 
Fundamentally, there is no conflict between a 
practical education in industrial and labor rela 


between education 


is said to be 


tions and a liberal education as it is usually de 
to be practical, education in in 
also must be liberal; it must 
“appropriate and fitting for a 


fined, bec Aause, 


dustrial relations 
be an education 
broad and enlightened mind.” 

America recently has witnessed an unbeliev- 
able growth in specialized personnel. A Carnegie 
Corporation out that “between 


1870 and 1950 the number of professional work- 
31% times faster than the nation’s 

times faster than the 
. Roughly two-thirds of Amer- 


re port points 


ers has grown 


, 


population, and 3 labor 


force generally. . 


* Based on convocation address, Sept. 23, 1959 








ican college graduates now take their degrees in 
some form of professional education.” Highly 
trained specialists are in demand everywhere 

in business, government, educational institutions, 
and research centers. It is probable that every 
kind of activity requiring leadership will be 
taken over, in a relatively short time, by pro 
fessionally trained personnel. 

Che glittering financial rewards of specialized 
training have encouraged a narrowness and in 
tensity in education which excludes all, subjects 
but the immediately utilitarian. The educational 
program of the engineer, of the business or pub- 
lic administrator, of the scientist, or of the in- 
surance agent little time for anything 
other than the specialized courses of the pro 


leaves 


fession. 

The training of students in industrial and la- 
bor relations is no exception. I have read the 
records of numerous applicants for graduate 
study over the years. Very few of those who come 
from professional schools—business administra- 
tion, engineering—have even a 
minimum exposure to the basic disciplines. The 
graduate school should be the proper place for 
specialization. After graduation from a four-year 
college, it is too late to insist that education 
should be broad and liberal. But professional 
training in industrial and labor relations must 
be liberal if it is to be practical, for the follow- 


education, o1 


ing reasons: 
1. Our industrial society is changing rapidly. 
And change aftects labor-management relations 


and the organization and structure of unions. 


The man who is well trained in industrial and 
labor relations is the one who is broadly trained 
in basic knowledge and skill so he can adapt his 
capacity to new situations as they emerge in his 
lifetime. 

John Gardner puts it this way: 


The rapid rate of social change and technological in 
novation makes it impossible to promise stability within 
narrow fields. The way in which a given 
group of specialists is required to function may change 
over night; the demand for these specialists may change 
with equal rapidity; a new professional field may take 
over the functions of an older one; skills arduously ac- 
quired may grow out of date in a decade. The only safe- 
ty for the years ahead lies in a professional training sufh- 
ciently broad and flexible so that the individual can sur- 
vive the ups and downs of specific demand and adapt 
himself to changing situations. Flexibility and generality 
of training have become part of the job insurance of the 
expert, 

2. The very existence of industrial relations as 


professional 


a professional field depends upon a continuation 
of a free market in a democratic society: of mo- 
bility of labor as a result of choice, not dictation: 
and of those freedoms which are inherent in oun 
way of life—speech, press, assembly, and volun- 
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The industrial relations direc- 
tor or the union business agent who does not 
appreciate this fact is poorly trained, indeed. He 


must know w/y a tree society is so important to 


tary association. 


his professional existence, and for this ne needs 
a deep appreciation of the way civilization has 
evolved in America and in the world around us. 
How can he understand the significance of col: 
lective bargaining, or laws against discrimination 
in employment, or old-age insurance unless he 
can set these things in the perspective of man’s 
slow evolution from serf or captive slave to a 
position of independence, dignity, and respect? 
Never before has the general public been so con 
cerned with the problems of economic freedom 
and human dignity. But how would a narrowly 
trained wage analyst ever become aware of this 
fact unless someone had taken him to a moun- 
tain top so that the panorama of man’s historic 
struggles for civilization were spread out before 
him? And how could he interpret what he saw 
unless he knew something of man’s efforts to 
find meaning in history? 

3. Practical education in industrial and labo 
relations must be liberal because the central] fact 
himself—man as an in- 


in all our study is man 


dividual, man as part of a group, man as an 


anonymous statistic in a labor force tabulation. 


a hand” or an economic ab- 


the whole 


One cannot “hire 
One 
with his hopes and ambitions, his fears and re- 


straction. must deal with man, 
sentments, his problems and his values. 

With all man’s defects and failures, how can 
one acquire a sensitivity to his needs and a feel 
ing of respect for him as a person? The answet 
lies somewhere in the teachings of great religious 
leaders like Gandhi, Contucius, or Jesus; it may 
be surmised from the writings of Tolstoi, Priest- 
ley, Hemingway, and a host of others; and it 
may emerge in the biographies of the great men 
of history. And some hint may come in the care- 
ful examination of one’s own experience as stu- 
dent and worker. These approaches to a study 
of man are what one expects, of course, in a 
liberal education—but for those in industrial 
and labor relations they are the essence of prac- 
ticality. 

\s we discuss the relation of liberal subjects 
tend to think of 


to professional education, we 
added on, an em- 


the liberal part as something 


bellishment perhaps, but not part of the basic 


curriculum itself. There remains among us the 


uneasy feeling that specialization and liberal 


education are somehow separate and often in 
conflict. But this is not the case. Professional and 
technical education today, especially in a field 
and labor relations, cannot 


such as industrial 
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divorce itself from the liberal studies. 
Ou 
but what 


trouble is not the lack of liberal courses, 
Whitehead called “a 
intellect which is divorced from the contempla 


celibacy of the 


tion of the complete facts.” We tend to become 
preoccupied with the narrow and technical as 
pects of our subject matter. | can say without 
that 
be a liberal course by putting the subject matter 


reservation any one of our courses could 
in its proper historical and philosophical con 
text. Our discipline “is concerned with the ap 
plication of science to the needs of men and 
society.” Since industrial and labor relations 
grapple with some of the most forceful elements 
of human experience, only a very broad conc p 
tion of our professional subject matter is ade 
quate for eflective training 

\ year or two ago, William G. Caples, vice 
president, Inland Steel Co., 


of educational programs in industrial relations 


surveyed the results 


and found that the graduates of these programs 
regarded the broad interdisciplinary characte} 
of the subject matter as a strong point of thei 
education and apparently rejected a narrow vo 
cational emphasis in the curricula. Mr. Caples 
order to get measurable results 


noted that in 


Prestige and 


“sional prac tice. 


from his survey it was necessary to rule out varia 
tions in) personal qualifications as contrasted 
with training in special knowledge and skills. 
But in the 
personal factors such as maturity, respect for 
others, and a well-balanced and sympathetic out 


look on life are the essence of successful proles 


industrial and labor relations field, 


These are qualities which nat 
row specialization cannot promote, but they may 
be an important result of a liberal or humanistic 
approach to education in industrial and labor 
relations 

Pres. Griswold of Yale, no lover ol utilitarian 
studies, comments: 


I do not decry vocational training, Ino some form oF 


other it is essential for 
offer all of us. What I do decry is vocational training mas 
querading as liberal education and usurping its place 


most of us and has something to 


However, our, job as I see it, contrary to 


Griswold’s view, is to make sure that even the 
most technical and professional of our courses 
offer the opportunity to understand their mean 
ing and purpose in relation to man and society 
Ina profession such as industrial and labor re 


make 


only by making it /iberal 


the Teacher 


lations, we can our education practical 


By R. M. GUMMERE, JR. 


Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ry 
D xm IS A SUPERSTITION afloat that American 


school teachers once enjoyed decidedly better 


[his 
drifts into so careful a document as the Harvard 


prestige than they do now. notion even 
report on “General Education in a Free Society 
True, everyone is vague about just when it was. 


After a 
out, | think I know why: there was no such time. 


hunt in our educational history to find 


Occasional academy teachers before the Civil 
War and the male teachers in a few big city high 
1900 
exceptions. But there 


schools around may be the only general 


were not many of these 
people. 

Our -mistake may come from believing that 
the few distinguished personalities always found 
scattered through the system were typical of the 
the 17th 


ornamented — by 


century, fo 
Elijah 
Corlett and Ezekiel Cheever, powerful teachers 
their 
motest corners of New England 


whole. Massachusetts in 


example, was indeed 
from the re 


After 


in the classroom, Cheever died, aged 94. He was 


to whom parents sent sons 


70° vears 


“buried from his schoolhouse” and accompanied 


to the cemetery by the highest dignitaries of the 


! pup ls 


colony, most of them probabl; ol 
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It is tempting, then, to picture the school 


But 


study shows that the typical teacher was a green 


teacher of those days as a Cheevei furthes 


horn fresh from Harvard putting in two or three 


vears in the schoolhouse before winning his in 


tended goal a pulpit 
Conti 


Charles Thompson, secretary of the 


nental Congress, who read the Declaration of 
Independence to the public in 1776, was a school 
master. As a boy, I recall seeing a cigar named 
indicative of his 
Thompson then represent the 
I8th-century school teacher in the Middle Atlan 
There were vers like 
Phe majority had come into Philadelphia 


indentured ser 


him, which certainly is 
Does 


altel 
prestige. 
tic region? Far from it lew 
him 
or Baltimore from England as 


vants to be sold to the highest bidder. Signifi 


cantly, a school teacher did not bring as high a 
price as a shoemaker, a cooper, a Mason, a Cal 
penter, or a barber 


Similarly, one can read about Mentor Graham, 


the famous itinerant schoolmaster of the earlier 
19th century, remembered gratefully by Lincoln, 
and then idealize the old rural teacher in Gra 
hams Image And yet, the characteristic teaches 
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of those days was very different. A large propor- 
tion of the schools, frontier or other type, were 
staffed by a species of pedagogical hoboes who 
were not respected by the community and often 
were pitched bodily out of the schoolhouse by 
the older boys. 

The symbol of the teacher in the early nation- 
al period, then, would not be a Mentor Graham 
so much as an Ichabod Crane or that New York 
State teacher who was said to carry a certificate 
with the recommendation: “Of good moral char- 
acter—during school hours.”” Not surprisingly, in 
the history of the education in my own town in 
rural New York, I read that our schoolhouse in 
those days was made of tobacco hogshead staves. 

The poor moral character of the men doing 
the bulk of our teaching in America before the 
Civil War led to the rise of the schoolmarm 
after it. For educational leaders hoped that the 
mere presence of a woman would soften the 
brutal tone in many school houses—though 
Horace Mann warned that women should play 
sale and teach at first in the “summer schools” 
intended primarily for smaller children. 

These hopes were more than fulfilled by the 
early part of the present century. The late Vic- 
torian emancipation of women from their homes 
had coincided with a sudden need for hundreds 


of thousands of teachers who would work for a 
pittance but who were of a better class than the 
old tramp teachers. Since schoo] teaching had 
just come to be classified as a profession and 
there was no other they could enter, women 
poured into it. As a result, to this day in pro- 
secondary school, 
the 


fessional literature even for 
the 
“she.” 

George Santayana taught at Harvard at a time 
when 86°) of our public school teachers were 


women. Here is his comment about the cultural 


referred to with 


teacher is pronoun 


( onsequend es: 


Ihe teachers, even for the older boys, are chiefly un 
married women, sensitive, faithful, feeble; their influence 
helps to establish that separation which is so character 
istic of America between things intellectual, which re 
main wrapped in a feminine veil and, as it were, under 
glass, and the rough business and passions of life. 


We should be grateful to the thousands of iil- 
trained men and women who staffed our unruly 
schools of old. But one thing they did not do 
was carn for teaching any prestige. And glamor 
iving them in memory may only do harm to 
teachers today. These may come to feel unduly 
sorry for themselves and wait for society to hand 
them the greater prestige which they only can 


get by earning it. 


Achievement Ratios, Philosophies, and 


Criticisms of Public Education 
By R. W. EDMISTON 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


No SPORT is so popular today as criticizing the 
schools; and, though school progress can be and 
is measured by scientific tests, audiences listen 
more readily to the fiction of critics than to the 
facts from research. They prefer tradition to fig- 
ures, are swayed by the vested interests of speak- 
ers, and can be persuaded with ease that school 
cosis are too high. All this is discouraging to the 
hard-working educator. He spends months on a 
project; he assembles his data and proves some- 
thing—for instance, that the children in an ele- 
mentary school are superior in their reading. 
He is proud of what has been done and wants 
the school’s patrons to know; so he presents the 
data at the next meeting of the P.T.A. But fig- 
ures bore people. Some do not listen at all; few 
try to understand what is said; and during the 
question period, one woman actually gets up 
“Why can't our children read 


and inquires: 
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better?” The educator despairs, and it is no 
wonder. 

Of the criticisms of education, some are valid: 
those concerned with the lack of attainment by 
the superior student appear to be validated by: 
the related data. One thesis* provided data from 
1,245 pupils in 51 schools which indicated in- 
stances of lack of achievement, particularly, 
achievement of the superior pupil. The 
data did not validate general lack of attainment, 
but produced definite indication of superiol 


same 


attainment in some schools. 

\ common explanation of the more satisfac 
tory achievement of the less able than the more 
(Continued on page 123 
Variation of the Relationship of 


unpublished mas 
Oxford Ohio 


* J. U. Williamson 
Achievement Quotient to Mental Age,” 
Miami University Library 


ters’ thesis, 


1952 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


LEONARD H. CLARK, Jersey City State College, and 
IRVING S. STARR, University of Hartford 


“There is a very fine use of examples illustrative of the points being 
made. The section on discipline is particularly well done and the same 
praise should be accorded the study questions The outline of the 
book is quite clear.""-—Samuel M. Holton, University of North Carolina, 


in The Educational Forum. 
1959, 340 pages, Ill., $5.00 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 


The first . . . textbook in which all the major aspects of administering 
audio-visual services are considered in a systematic and integrated man- 
ner. ... The ‘suggested activities’ section . . . is a valuable feature 
. a definite contribution.”—John Moldstad, Assistant Professor of 

Education, Indiana University, in Educational Leadership. 
1959, 479 pages, Ill., $6.95 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


JOHN JAROLIMEK, San Diego State College 


“Its carefully organized and well written material contain many sugges- 


tions for making social studies a vital, challenging and stimulating part 
of the school curriculum. This book may be used profitably . . . by 
those who believe in teaching history and geography separately, and 
by those who believe in the unified approach. .. . This book should 
find wide acceptance as a text."’—Jessie Mae Halsted, University of 


Wyoming, in Social Education. 
1959, 400 pages, tf 26.75 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and WILLIAM 
b CARTER, all, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 


Built around a three-fold philosophy of skills, concepts and creativity, 
this book contains valuable insights and materials not usually found in 
student teaching textbooks. ‘Samples of specific suggestions . . . in- 
dicate the many practical ideas in this book: 1) Suggested equipment 
and supplies for primary children, 2) Suggested list of objectives for 
a fourth grade study of transportation, 3) Framework of a typical day's 
schedule . . . this publication will serve as a valuable resource.’’—The 


National Elementary Principal 
1959, 612 page oe! ae $6.50 








THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


RALPH L POUNDS, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
and JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of Schools, North Col- 


lege Hill, Cincinnati 

A systematic study of important cultural trends and their implications 
tor the school in the social order the final section contains an 
exellent summary of the contrasting viewpoints of the institutional 
role of the school in society. A particularly adaptable text for both 
undergraduate and graduate courses John M. Beck, in the Chicagc 


School Journal 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


EARL § JOHNSON, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


I am tempted to place Professor Johnson's excellent book in the cate- 
gory of rare works that, while explaining how to do, are not forgetful 
that one must also know what to do the work of Johnson's skill- 
ful pen is felt throughout the book as it traces the reality and possible 
reconciliation of conflict in social values . The book is a distillation 
of a lifetime of vast learning and experience.’-—Renzo Bianchi, Chair- 
man, Department of Economics, Carleton College, in The Journal of 


Teacher Education 
1956, 476 pages, Ill., $6.00 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 
JON EISENSON, « marver OGILVIE, Queens cottege, N.Y. 


“This text presents information that will enhance [teachers] understand- 
ing of children with speech defects and provides a source of practical 
materials for translating their understanding into corrective practices 
. The authors’ style is clear and concise, the terminology is descrip- 
tive and the book is invitingly easy to read.'’-Margaret L. Howe, As- 
sistant Professor of Special Education, Indiana State Teachers College, 

in Teachers College Journal 
1957, 249 pages, Ill., $4.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The author explains simply, clearly and briefly the fundamentals as 
well as numerous other aspects of the psychology of adolescence. He 


covers the ground well and conscientiously The bibliography is 
extensive. . . . A subject index and a separate name index facilitate 
the use of the book asa... text... . It certainly belongs among the 


leading textbooks on the psychology of adolescents.""—Zygmunt A 


Piotrowski, in The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
1957, 438 pages, Ill., $5.50 





DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING: A 
GUIDE TO PRACTICE IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Revised Edition 


GLENN M. BLAIR, University of Illinois 


Foot-notes and abundant after-chapter ‘references .for further study’; 
twenty-five tables . . . add to the book's exposition. Its offerings 
are rendered quickly accessible by aid of an outline-type of table of 
contents and a fourteen page double-column index.”’—Mrs. Jessie Jones 
and B. Clifford Hendricks, in School Science and Mathematics 

1956, 416 pages, Ill., $6.00 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING IN THE 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MARGARET G McKim 


The most helpful book on the subject that has appeared in a long 
time . . . it utilizes a wealth of pertinent research, practice, and theory. 
... The entire book is well illustrated.’’-—Gertrude Whipple, Detroit 


Public Schools, in Teachers College Record 
1955, 528 pages, Ii s 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GLENN M. BLAIR, R. STEWART JONES, and RAY H 
SIMPSON, all, University of Illinois 


The merits of the book are many The reviewer likes the manner 
in which the book poses questions for the reader to ask himself and 
thus brings in thought and application. The book is strong also in illus 
trative examples of a ‘practical’ type The references are current 
and alive, and they leave the definite impression that the authors have 
studied the references themselves rather than just abstracts or other 
references to sources.’’—Gordon M. A. Mork, University of Minnesota, 


in The Elementary School Journal 
1954, 601 pages I//.. $6.00 


She Macmillan Company 
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(Continued from page LIS 
able pupil given by the schools’ principals was 
that the former had to be given major attention 
in order to pass. Some thought this emphasis was 
and others did not. Other principals 
that there 
phasis upon the instruction of any group. Some 
added that 
stressed, the 
more with the lower capacity group to eliminaté 
where em 


ck sirable 


reported was no difference in em 
when equal emphasis was 


work 


even 


conscientious teacher would 


failure. The senior class of a school 
phasis upon the achievement of the abler pupil 
was an official policy provided a set of achieve 
which gave 


(.50) with intelligence. Eighteen of 


ment ratios a significant positive 
correlation 
the 117 seniors had high AR’s; only one of the 
18 was below average in intelligence 


\R’s 


levels within 


What causes the differences in average 


of different schools or at different 
the same school? Some of the low ratios appeal 
to be the result of using normal standards of 
attainment for groups of superior intelligence 
In other cases, intelligence is normal and achieve 
ment low. This latter situation may indicate soft 
pedagogy, poor teacher training, and/or a phi 
that of the 
the school by the 


One situation indicated the possibility 


losophy which may be individual 


teacher or one forced upon 


public 
of the above factors. The principal of a school 
out because he 


carried the following research 


could not convince his board or community of 
the situation he suspected. In this small school, 
local resident 


the second-grade teacher was a 


with minimum training. She was practically re 
moved from the supervision of the principal by 
While = she 
had no fail 


and community favoritism. 
work the children hard, she 


ures and was very nice to all pupils according 


board 


dlidl not 


to her supporters. The third-grade teacher was a 


well-trained outsider whose employment was 


questioned by the board and community. She 
worked the children excessively and even noti 
fied 


sp ae | 


children failed to— re 
efforts. To 
teacher 


parents when their 
satisfactorily to her 


that 


validate 


did 


the second grace 


The New 


By INA SCHLESINGER 


White Plains, N. Y 


his opinion 


‘ 
7 1 
» ri I 
much-discussed 


The 


of the 


introduction of the 
Soviet 


1959, marked the 


school reform in the 
new curricula for the eight-year 


R.S.F.S.R., 


\ugust, 


which had been pub 


were now in effect in grades 


® 1H luding the first vear ol secondary, school 


March 12, 1960 


little the third-grade teacher re 


ceived a group below grade level in achievement 


teaching and 


which she tried to bring to grade level, the prin 
a testing program. He admin 
beginning and 
indicated 


cipal instituted 
tests at the 
end of the The 

that pupils entered the second grade at 2-1 grade 
level and left at 2-5, a gain of approximately 
four months in achievement; that the present 
and attained 


istered achievement 


school vear. results 


third-grade group entered at 2-4 
}-10; and that all other grades completed slightly 
more achievement. The present 
sixth entered at 6-3 and attained 7-5 which pro 
vided an AR of 1.06. These data brought the 
board's approval of the principal's recommenda 
namely, that the second-grade teacher ob 


than a vear's 


Lions 
tain further training and that her pupils reach 
normal or better achievement 

Since it is apparent from the thesis figures that 
a high-capacity child can become an educational 
loafer in the first grade, attention to AR’s is an 
indicated need. In practicums in guidance, a few 
high-school seniors—but too many at that—are 
found with high intelligence but average or low 
er achievement. Even some high-school failures 
show high intelligence and average achievement 
They simply refuse to do classwork and are often 
truant. Their bad habits acquired during thei 
previous schooling were not entirely due to the 
about 


The 


time required and the cost of needed remedial 


Special attention has brought 


school. 
better attainment in very few of these cases 
instruction are not available in many cases. It 
would be a much more efhcient procedure to 
refuse to tolerate these poor habits of achieve 
ment from the beginning of the pupil's school 
ing 
The 


neglect of achievement in relation to capacity 


Neglect of the achievement of the mentally su 


above data fail to validate any general 


perior and counteracting success with the achieve 
ment of the inferior were prevalent and often 
in agreement with the philosophy of the school 


wr of the individual teacher 


Soviet Curriculum 
Recent 


mentary 


Shkola (f li 


School) discuss the changes. In accord 


IBsucs ol Nachal'naya 


ance with the objective of the school reform, 


1959 
Nachal'nava 


editorial 


1rya Gazeta, No, 10% 
naya Si hola No 7 
Novom 


Aug. 29 
July 1959 
Codu and 


and Aug 1959 


{ chebnom 
Nos. 7 and &, Jul 
po Novim Programmam I-IV Klassakh 

Institute of Teaching 


RSFSR 


naya Shkola 


Kak Rabotat 


methodological directives by the 


Methods 


Academy of Pedagogical SCIETICES 
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“Bring the school closer to life!” all teaching is 
to be related more closely to the child’s own ex 
perience and his daily life, with the pupil tak 
ing a more active part in the lesson. Classwork 
must be supplemented by excursions, observa- 
tion, and by practical and useful” 
work. Teachers have more freedom in organiz- 
ing their material on the basis of age level and 
the nature of the subject. Content must be illu- 
strated by example from the immediate environ- 
ment of the school. Finally, great stress must be 


“socially 


put on moral education and education for labor. 
The psychological preparation of the child for 
labor must be emphasized in every subject and 
must be furthered by implementation of the 
recent decree on pupil self-service in the schools. 

The elementary subjects are Russian,* arith- 
metic, labor, drawing, music and singing, and 
physical. culture in all four classes, and nature 
study and history in grade IV only. The four- 
year course in Russian is virtually unchanged: 
the weekly hours are reduced from 13 to 12 in 
grades I-III, and increased from nine to 10 in 
grade IV. However, must 
and accurate speech and expression to a greater 


teachers stress cleat 
extent than was done previously and encourage 
children to take a more active part in the les 
son. The same textbooks are used, but teachers 
must pick out topics which acquaint pupils with 
the various forms of labor in the economy and 
with the great the 
people. . 


There is no change in arithmetic—six 


deeds of Soviet. working 
hours 
a week in grades I-IV—but the material is re- 
arranged for easier understanding. The teacher 
can decide when to introduce difhcult material. 
Additional content in taught in 


grade IV. Children are taught not only how to 


geometry is 


perform arithmetical operations, but also how 
to apply their 
measurements 


knowledge. Thus, exercises in 
must lessons on the 
metric system; problems taken from class life 


must illustrate special exercises (e.g., how much 


ac company 


money must we spend on a certain excursion? 
How much feed must we buy each week for oun 
bird?); and pupils must be encouraged to think 
independently and to augment their knowledge 
by applying it to new situations. Games (lotto, 


The Soviet and East European 
Research and Translation Service 


216 East Sist St.. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
research, abstracts, regular reports on recent 
developments, translations, Special emphasis 


on education and the social sciences. 
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dominoes) and competitions may be organized 
in class to make learning more palatable. 
Drawing 1s which 
somewhat astonishing, in view of the great em 
phasis on activating the pupil. The child is still 


rigidly held to prescribed exercises. 


taught as before, seems 


instruction is increased from one hou 
weekly, 
hours of “socially useful” work in grades ILIV. 


Laboi 


to two hours with an additional two 


Labor instruction consists of excursions to neat 
by factories and collective farms and meetings 
with workers work with 
materials (paper, cardboard, clay); agricultural 
children—on 
collective farms; and socially useful work (keep- 


and farmers; various 


work on school plots or—for olde1 
ing the classroom clean, gathering scrap metal 
and wastepaper, planting trees and working on 
the collective farm). Agricultural work has been 
increased by six to 12 hours yearly in grade I, 
seven to 12 hours in grade II, and nine to 14 
hours in grades H1-1V. Work in labor instruction 
classes is to be intensified, and a certain amount 
of technical drawing and modeling is to be in 
troduced in grade IV. 

The most substantial changes occur in grade 
IV, with the 
combination of the previous courses in geog 


introduction of nature study, a 
raphy and natural science. This subject must be 
“... based on the knowledge obtained by pupils 
in grades I-III, must systematize and widen the 
concepts of the children on surrounding nature, 
explaining at the same time, with concrete mat 
rial, the interaction of man and nature.’ Nature 
study is taught three hours weekly (the previous 
two subjects were taught for two hours cach) 
and is divided into five themes, taught in the 
following order: “Plans and Maps,” “Water on 
Earth,” “Air,” “The Human Body and its Care,” 
and “Earth-Useful Minerals.” 
from the pupils’ physical environment and pro 
Practical 
work (reading of weather maps, drawings, simple 


Instruction starts 


ceeds to general geographical data. 


experiments with air and water, compass read- 
ings in the countryside, etc.) and excursions are 


considered important. This subject aims to help 


the pupils acquire a materialistic view of the 


world, and the teacher must demonstrate the 


continuous motion ino nature (circulation of 


water, the formation of mountains and valleys, 
etc.) and the interaction of man with nature, so 


Izvestiya, June 6, 1959, This is a decree directing that 
school pupils and students in higher educational estab 
lishments take over 


universities. 


maintenance work in schools and 

* Onlv Russian language schools are discussed here. Na 
tional minority both the native 
and Russian, 


Nachal'naya Shkola, No.7 July 


schools teach language 
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that the pupil will understand the 
ol the 
nature and changing it 


HM portance 


practical experiment in getting » know 
Fourth-grade history is still two hours weekly, 


origin ot 


but only eight themes are taught. The 
g g 


the state is left out, as it proved too complicated 


Pre-Soviet history 1s 
themes: “Our Mother 
Past, Our Motherland 
‘Our Motherland 
program 
kind of 


Interviews 


for fourth-grade pupils 


into only three 
land in the Distant 

Serfdom,”’ 
The 


the present, explaining the 


divided 


undet and unde 


Capitalism new starts out with 


state the 


live in; at this stage, with 


children 


deputies of the local Soviet are to be arranged 


and articles in the local papers to be discussed. 


Throughout the history course, the history of 


the locality must be stressed by the teache 


related to the history of the country as 


\lso 


life of the toilers in capitalist countries and in 


and 


a whole added is new content on the 


the people's democracies. Children memorize 15 
dates instead of 20, including a new date—1959 
65, the Seven-Year Plan. The 
before, the role of the 
Soviet 


teacher must 


more than Com 


Party 


SUress, 


munist in building the state and 


the importance of labor in Soviet Life 


The new curriculum provides for a somewhat 


simplified and reorganized academic 


program 
and an expanded program olf labor instruction 
Peaching methods emphasize practical applica 
tion of knowledge and learning through active 


work 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND: 


Experiment in Devolution 
By PAULINE TOMPKINS 


General Director, American Association of University Women 


I, 1970, the centennial of the University ol 
New Zealand marked by an epi 
taph. But this is not 
Vice-Chancellor 
his position from the outset to promot the unl 
versity’s liquidation. In New Zealand they call 
it “devolution,” but the end is equally final. Fai 


may well be 
a depressing prognosis to 
has used 


George Currie, who 


from signifying the failure of higher education, 


devolution is heralded as a Progressive step to 


strengthen the university's constituent institu 


tions and overhaul its creaky administrative 
apparatus 

In contrast to the meticulous planning which 
preceded the 19th-century setthkement of — the 
island Commonwealth, the university developed 
haphazardly. In the 1860's, the Scottish-style city 
of Dunedin included in its plan the University 
of Otago. Shortly thereafter, Canterbury College 
was established in Christchurch, followed by the 
New Zealand in Wellington. In 
\gricultural College, third old 
founded 
ntil the 


Island 


iwricul 


University of 
1872, Canterbury 
British Commonwealth, was 
Christchurch. 1 
Zealand's South 
fishing, 
Not until the 


est in the 
from 
New 


in shipping 


some few miles 


present century, 
was pre eminent 
and population growth 
center of gravity shifted to the North Island 
Victoria College in Wellington, Auckland 


Massey School estab 


Lure, 


we're 
College, and Agricultural 
lished 

Initially, the 


cXaMMining 


New 


collecting 


Zealand 


tests and 


niversity ol was 


solely ill body, 


March 12, 1960 


shipping them “home” to England for grading 
Such a 


Months were 


situation grew increasing | burdensome 
anoma 
Maori 
scrutiny of 


ol New 
\part from this relation 


consumed in transit, and 


lies arose—for example, when a paper on 


problems came betore the innocent 


! 
a British protessor blissfully 


Zealand's 


ship to the colleges, the university evinced littl 


ignorant 
iborigines 
interest in their administration. In those years 
the Dominion approached federalism and pro 
sentiments were more 


After the 


nment 


vincial pronounced than 
establishment of a strong 
the l ol New 
Zealand aspired to commensurat but 


it failed to develop into a truly unitary institu 


il present 


centralized gove niversity 


control, 


tion 
memorandum to the lniversity Senate, 
1954, Vice-Chancellor Currie 


reasons tot failure the 


In a 


in Aug., listed 


three this provincial 


origins of the colleges geography, and insufh 


cient legal powers vested in the Senate. Of the 
three, he weighed the geographical factor most 
heavily. In contrast to the University of Wales 
New Zealand's . 


situated in a small 


on which university was mod 


compact count the 


colleges and two agricultural schools lal 
Zi iland ire 
This militates against the successful opel 


Moreove # thre 
Dominion’'s settlement 


four 
New 


miles 


separated by several hundred 


ition of the unitary principle 


history of the has accen 
tuated the geographical se paratene $$ Of its parts, 
them with i 


imbuing proud insularity \! 
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though this is more or less crystallized between 
North and South Islands, it has permeated the 
atmosphere in each of the university's operation- 
al centers. 

Given the twin handicaps of geography and 
provincialism, the only hope of establishing a 
viable unitary system rested on vigorous, un 
equivocal legislation. After years of growing dis- 
affection over the situation, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed in 1924. Its recommenda- 
tions, in watered form, reflected in the 
1926 University Act, which marked a significant 
change in the university's position. Recognizing 
the major role of the colleges as teaching and 
research centers, the Act delegated the examina 
tion function to them, discontinuing the prin- 
ciple of external examinations. A new university 
with broader administrative purview was antic- 
ipated, its power stemming from its exclusive 
right to grant university degrees. Control ove 
major academic matters, including substantive 


were 


curricular changes (/.2., introduction of new 
courses of study leading to the university de- 
gree), standards of and retention, 
and the creation and location of additional pro- 
fessional schools was vested in the university, 
which also was responsible for channeling gov 
ernment funds to the colleges. In 1949, a Uni- 
(borrowed from the 


admission 


versity Grants Committee 
English system) was created, charged with assess 
ing the needs of the member institutions, sub- 
mitting the university budget to the govern 
ment, and allocating funds. 

In distributing power between the university 
and its parts, the 1926 legislation neglected to 
provide ellective leadership. Until 1949, the 
head of each college was the unsalaried chair- 
man of its council, a layman who devoted per- 
haps half-time to this assignment. Similarly, 
executive responsibility in the University of 
New Zealand rested with the unpaid chairman 
of the Senate, usually a prominent (and busy) 
citizen whose free hours were spent managing 
the sprawling institution. It was not until a 
quarter-century later that the government rem- 
edied this grave omission by establishing the 
position of vice-chancellor, to which Dr. Currie 
was appointed in 1952. 

When he 
cellor found a restive, quasi-revolutionary spirit 


assumed his duties, the vice-chan- 


pervading the colleges. The plea everywhere 


seemed to be for autonomy. Provincialism was 


accentuated by the competition among the in 
stitutions for the establishment of new profes 
Canterbury and were 
South 


disadvantage in terms of industry, wealth, and 


sional schools. Otago 


apprehensive lest the Island’s growing 
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population result in unfavorable  discrimina- 
tion in the allocation of university funds, Con- 
versely, Victoria and Auckland in the North 
Island were clamoring for better treatment. The 
so-called reactionary and dilatory methods of 
the University Senate were scored, as were the 
time and red-tape consumed and the duplication 
of effort involved in working through the uni- 
versity’s central office. Since 1952, therefore, it 
has been the vice-chancellor’s objective to har- 
ness the energies of the colleges to the cause of 
devolution. A first step was taken in 1957, when 
the government elevated the university colleges 
Ultimately, there is to be an 
association of independent institutions, each 
chartered to grant its own degree, and then the 
degree of the University of New Zealand will 
disappear. Dr. Currie has recommended that 
devolution take legal effect in 1970. The his- 
torical significance of that date, and the prob- 
lems to be resolved in effecting the change, 
support the wisdom of moving slowly. 

Timing obviously will be a factor in convert 
ing the University Senate to the policy. The two 


to universities. 


agricultural colleges also pose difficulties. Lack- 
ing university status, they will be unable to 
grant degrees under the projected scheme. It 
has been suggested that Canterbury be made a 
professional school of Canterbury University. 
sut Massey, in the North Island, is too far from 
either Victoria (in Wellington) or Auckland to 
make this kind of association feasible. An alter- 
native would be to elevate Massey to university 
standing, but this could arouse consternation in 
the South Island. 

(An essential prerequisite to university liquida- 
tion is the creation of an organization to assume 
functions which cannot be to the in- 
dividual parts. The University Senate and the 
sister institutions are agreed on this point. It 
would be fiscally expect New 
Zealand to underwrite separately each univer- 


allocated 


unrealistic to 


sity; moreover, the English tradition is alien to 
such a pattern. Subjects which patently call for 
a central committee include building programs, 
the decision to create new professional schools 
(and their location), scholarships and financial 
aid, budgets, and the maintenance of compa- 
rable academic standards among the universities. 
The vice-chancellor has recommended a “Council 
representing the member in 
and 


of Universities,” 
national interest 
Che University Grants 
would the 


a salaried chief executive officer 


well as the 


President. 


stitutions as 
headed by a 
Committee operate as an agent of 
Council, while 
with permanent secretariat would comprise the 


working organization. 
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Viewed operationally, devolution may appeat 
administrative device to demote 
New Zealand in title, 
preserving its major functions through a more 
and tidily 


important, 


merely as an 


the University of while 


responsible structured 


Equally 


apparatus 
however, devolution ree 
ognizes the primacy of the teaching universities 
It is in this light that one can most profitably 
regard the shift New 
Zealand sitting astride its subordinate parts to 
a group of independent universities co-operating 
through To be 
the university under Vice-Chancellor Currie has 
assumed increasingly the role of servant of the 
colleges, but its title, and its monopoly of the 
degree-granting 


from a University of 


a common service agency sure, 


prerogative, inevitably have 
drawn attention away from the teaching institu 
tions. 

It is hoped that devolution will stimulate 
pride in university 
encourage community bequests. 


and 
These are rel 
atively unheard of today and apparently dis 


local each perhaps 


couraged by the prevailing philosophy of the 
Welfare State. It probably will be many years, 
however, before the average citizen is convinced 
of the value of higher education. Following the 
English pattern, fewer than 10°) of the nation’s 


In addi- 
tion, the people of New Zealand have developed 
interests ol nature. At 
needs In 


youth embark on a university course 


a more pragmatt timcs 


these clash sharply with university 
bustling Auckland, for example, the City Coun- 
Auckland 


tax-rate 


cil has waged a 13-vear feud with 


University over its location in a high 
section of the city. Unconscious belittling of the 
from the 
identification of higher education not with the 
but with the [ 
New Zealand. Devolution will not automatically 


alter 


individual institutions has resulted 


separat colleges, niversity ol 


these conditions, but it is an important 
step in this direction 

in conclusion, the liquidation of the Univer 
sity of New Zealand is designed to win the best 
of all 


old university will be retained where community 


worlds. The centralizing features of the 
of action and standardization of procedures ce 
mand 
cation 


them. The paramount objective of edu 


teaching, not administration—will — be 
recognized in placing chief emphasis on the in 
dividual degree-granting institutions. This, in 
turn, should capitalize on the existing strength 
of provincial loyalties, promoting the develop 
ment of greater public interest and support in 


the vears ahead 
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Freedom and Diversity in Higher Education 


The Opportunity and Responsibility for Financing Higher Education 


Hiscues EDUCATION is an essential element of 
American society. Our needs for educational de 
velopment have been met through the efforts of 
hundreds and thousands of private groups and 
governmental units 

Higher education does not with 


spe ak 


voice, nor pursue its vital goals according to any 


one 


one plan. We Americans regard this diversity as 
It is natural 
and 
competition among various colleges and univer 
These 


differences, however, should not conceal the im 


a feature of strength, not weakness 


that there should be some rivalry sense of 


sities, and even occasionally sharp conflict 


portant fact that our many colleges and univet 
sities are engaged in 


great importance, and that there are basic agre¢ 


a common enterprise of 
ments about the nature of our educational task 


and about the means for achieving our educa 
tional objectives 


March 12, 1960 


Opportunity for higher education should be 


made available to all persons capable of bene 


hiting from it, regardless of economic. status 


Provision of opportunity accessible and within 


the means of our youth and adults as well, is a 
responsibility of institutions of both private and 
The 
tion of such Opportunity takes precedence over 
the kinds o1 


volved o1 required 


public sponsorship and governance realiza 


combinations of institutions in 


° A prepared 
scnting the 


l niversities 


Statement 4 special committer 


Amer 


and the 


repre 


Association of ican Colleges. the State 


Association American Association of 
Land-Grant ( L niversities. The 
of the c Pres. Carter 


chairman: Pres. ¢ 


olleges and State mem bers 
Union Col 


Washington 


mmmittce are Davidson 
French 

Millett, Miami 

iversity of New 


College of 


Clement 
University; Pres, John D 
Fldon I Johnsor ly 


Thomas A Spragens 


Howard R. Bower 


University 
H ampshire 
Kentucky 


Pres Centre 


and Pres Grinnell College 
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nation has been built on a century of 


This 


educational opportunity more broadly based 
and more widely accepted than that in any other 
country. There -is every reason to 
need for educated men and women will increase. 
Phough we may properly seek better means olf 
identifying our ablest scholars and potential 
leaders for intensified higher learning consistent 
with theit great abilities, the educational Oppol 
tunity required to meet the needs of a demo 
cratic society in a technological age will have an 
equally important quantitative dimension 
I] 

American colleges and universities differ one 
from another. No two are precisely alike in thei 
sense of purpose, scope of activity, method of 
financial 
This 


understood and made explicit in’ any serious 


operation, sponsorship, support, 01 


system of governance. variety must be 
discussion of higher education. 

It is customary in some instances to divide all 
colleges and universities into two simple cate- 
gories, private and public. It is often implied, 
and sometimes stated with more haste than wis- 
dom, that by reason of their sponsorship private 
and public institutions differ in such vital fea- 
tures as educational objectives, enrollment, de- 
votion to the national welfare, quality of instruc 
tional and research endeavor, and bases of finan 
No 


country. 


differentiation 
There are 
under public sponsorship and governance which 
enjoy philanthropic and 
there are universities under private sponsorship 


cial support. such clear-cut 


exists in our universities 


substantial support, 
and governance where the largest single source 
of income is government. 

There are private institutions of large and 
small enrollment, even as there are small as well 
as large public institutions. There are both pri 
vate and public institutions of high quality per- 
formance, just as there are both public and pri 
vate institutions of relatively lesser quality. 

There are many other important differences 
among colleges and universities which have only 
an indirect relationship to public or private 
sponsorship. Some institutions are community 01 
junior colleges providing mostly instruction at 
the level of the first two years of college work, 
together with technical and vocational courses. 
There are colleges with a relatively limited scope 
of general and special educational goals. There 
are others with a wide variety of specialized in 
structional There are institu- 


programs. some 
prog 


tions with more students in lower division 


courses, and others with more in upper division, 
graduate, and graduate professional programs. 
institutions which 


There are some carry on 
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believe the 


afhliation 
body, 


their educational endeavors in close 


with o1 and 


there are others where there is no formal rela 


sponsorship by a church 
tionship between church and college. 
There are some colleges and universities which 
house few of their students and provide a limit 
There other 
institutions which are residential in character. 


ed variety of student services. are 

There are some institutions which engage in 
only limited research activity, and others where 
this is a major operation, There are some which 
carry on extensive adult education and public 
service programs, and others which do little in 
these areas 

There are many ways and means by which in 
stitutions make educational opportunity avail 
able to persons of various classes and abilities 
Some public institutions charge fairly high tut- 
tion, and there are private institutions which 
charge no tuition at all. 

No comparison of institutional operation o1 
financing has meaning unless all of these various 
aspects of purpose and scope are clearly compre- 
hended. Vo realize our nation’s varied educa 
tional objectives, many different types of institu 
tions, of both public and private sponsorship, 
are needed. 

IT] 

Higher education, all authorities agree, and 
in spite of all feasible economies, must have in- 
come which is at least doubled in the next dec 
ade. To support this variety of educational pro 
grams and institutions, and to provide educa- 
tional opportunity to the largest possible num 
ber of qualified persons, many different avenues 
of financial support must continue to expand. 
There are four principal sources of financing 
student fees, philanthropy (individual, church, 
corporate, and foundation), government (local, 
state, and federal), and service charges. Institu- 
tions of public sponsorship will naturally de 
pend to a considerable degree upon state taxa 
tion. Institutions of private sponsorship need 
more philanthropic support. Historically, all pri 
vate institutions have enjoyed exemption from 
taxation as a form of public support. But no 
source of funds can be or should be denied to a 
particular type of institution where appropriat¢ 
needs and arrangements occur. For instance, pub 
lic institutions should not be forbidden to charge 
student fees, or on occasion to seek philanthropic 
Nol 


forbidden to obtain governmental assistance for 


assistance. should private institutions be 


research, student housing, student aid, and other 
programs of a public interest. In the face of ris- 


ing financial requirements, no new or enlarged 
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source of income can be a substitute for existing 
Support, 

has developed be 
the 


Is prope rly 


Some sense of difkerence 
institutions on 


There 


fixing 


tween publi¢ and privat 


matter of student charges 


some variation in) practice in student 


charges, and both public and private institutions 


have been increasing their lees because of the 
need for additional income. There is a_ real 
danger, however, that necessity may cause both 
public and private institutions to fix their fees 


ata level where higher education becomes a mat 
ketable 


general welfare. 


commodity and not an instrument ol 


Financial support may be directed to both in 
Aid 


be considered a 


stitutions and students to students, how 


ever, cannot substitute for the 


adequate financial support of institutions 
Americans cannot have an adequate system of 
higher education without increases in state and 


federal taxation, and without increases in_ pri 


vate philanthropy 


lV 


college as a community of 


Lhe 


learning 


UNIVETSILY oO 


should be recognized as a unique in 


stitution within our society, distinct from any 


individual, corporation, union, church, or state 
Its goals are imparting knowledge and fostering 
the pursuit of truth 

Phe community of learning may appropriat 
ly be supported financially by church or state, 


or both. Any given college or university may 
also partake in part of the nature of the church 
or of the state. The college or university, how 
ever, must be fre 


The financial support of higher education ts 
preferably spread among diverse sources, includ 
ing the state, the church, the student community, 

Any 
its principal 


and individual philanthropic gifts single 


institution of learning, whether 
financial support be public or private, will be 
best served by having a variety of income sources 
This diversity of sponsorship and governance is 
a substantial guarantee of 


in itself continuing 


intellectua] freedom 


BOOKS 


EDUCATOR’S BOOKSHELF 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Hellmut Becker, et al. Probleme einer Schulreform. 


Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner Verlag. 1959. Pp. 195. 6 
marks. 

\ dozen essays on various educational problems in West 
Germany by such major educators as Wilhelm Flitner 


Eduard Spranger, and Erwin Stein 


Joseph L. Blau, et al., editors. Essays on Jewish Life 
and Thought. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1959, Pp. xxx, 458. $7.50. 

\ Festschrift of 
\\ Baron of 
Jewish 
U.S.A. and on the 


ican colleges 


26 essays by former students of Dr. Salo 
articles on 


modern 


Amer 


Includes 
Babylonia and 


Columbia University 


education in ancient 


teaching of Hebrew in colonial 


Oscar K, Buros, editor. The Fifth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook. Highland Park, N. J.: Gryphon 
Press. 1959, Pp. xxvii, 1292, $22.50. 


\ compilation of reviews, many of them critically evalu 


alive by experts of 957 educational psychological and 
vocational tests, and of 485 books on measurements and 
related fields. The only available publication of kind 
M. L. Clarke. Classical Education in Britain: 1500- 
1900. Cambridge, England: University Press (New 


York: Cambridge University Press). 1959, Pp. viii, 


234. $6.00. 


Essavs on the teachers of Latin and Greek and on the 
methods and materials of teaching the languages in the 
grammar schools and universities of England, Scotland 
ind) Treland since the Renaissance Mainly based on 


sources 


primary 


Merle Curti. The Making of an American Commun- 
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ity. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. 


x, 483. $8.50. 


An unusual historical-sociological study of a rural Wis 
consin community, [840-80, to test the validity of the 
lurner frontier theory, One chapter on educational and 


cultural development 


John M. Daley, S.J. Georgetown University: Origin 
and Early Years. Washington: Georgetown University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xxiii, 324. 


highlights the role of immigrants 


\n interestingly written and fully documented account 
ot the genesis and early d velopment of the first Catholi 
higher educational institution in the ts from 1789 
until about 1840 


Wm. Theodore de Bary, Stephen Hay, Royal Weiler. 
and Andrew Yarrow, compilers. Sources of Indian 
Tradition. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1958. Pp. xxvii, 962. $7.50. 


Iranslations of the records of Brahman, Jain, Buddhist 
Hindu Moslen and Sikh civilizations in India and 
Pakistan, as well as of the traditions of nationalism 
politics amd culture Some of the sources deal with 
education 

Willis Dixon. Education in Denmark. London: Har- 
rap. 1958. Pp. vi, 233.25/—. 

An historical survey, based mainly on primary material 
vith an analysis of the current system. A welcome addi 
tion to the literature of educational history aml com 


parative education 


Walter ©. Eells. American Dissertations on Foreign 
Education. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1959. Pp. xxxix, 300. $5.75. 
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> 698 master’s and doctor's 
Author and sub 
reference 


An exhaustive compilation of 
theses completed between 1884 and 1958 
bibliographic 


ject’ indexes. Indispensable for 


in comparative education and related areas 


Ralph T. Fisher, Jr. Pattern for Soviet Youth: A 
Study of the Congresses of the Komsomol, 1918- 
1954, New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xvii, 452, $6.75. 


An historical analysis of the Communists’ “chief instru 
ment of indoctrination and control with special stress 
on the pattern of attitudes and behavior which the 


in and through the Komsomol, sought to impose 
Over 100 pages of documentary notes 


regime 
on Soviet Youth 


Lee O. Garber. The Yearbook of School Law: 1958. 


Danville, Ill: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc, 1958. Pp. viii, 180, 
The best current source of information on court cases 


involving school administration, organization, and prob 
lems. The features 
Federal control 


raphy of school law studies 


special contributions on 


desegregation, and 


COM PTIs¢ 


an annotated bibliog 


Robert R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort. The Law and 
Public Education, Second edition, Brooklyn: Foun- 
dation Press. 1959, Pp. xxxii, 641. $8.00. 

The new edition of this reference manual on educational 
questions adds a long chapter on church-state-school re 
lations and other new Ihe discussions, the texts 
of the valuable 


guide 


decisions, and the indexes make this a 


Oscar Handlin, john Dewey's Challenge to Education. 
New York: Harper. 1959. Pp. 59. $2.50. 
\ brief sketch of the socio-cultural 
American education, 1870-1910 
of Dewey's criticism of the 
CONLEMporary Withhgs 


Wilhelm Hehlmann. Worterbuch der Pddagogik. 
Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner Verlag, 1957. Pp. vii, 512. 
13.50 marks. 

The fifth edition of a 
gogical and 
movements, and systems; and appends a chronology and 
bibliography, Useful for quick reference 


Wilhelm Hehlmann, Worterbuch der Psychologie. 
Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner Verlag. 1959. Pp. viii, 575. 
15 marks. 

Definitions of terms, including many in 
educational psychology; explanations of movements; biog 
sketches of nations 


chronological table 


background — of 
significance 
Based on 


stressing the 


schools of his time 


dictionary which defines peda 


psychological terms; describes educators 


psve hologic al 


psychologists of several 


raphical 
bibliography, A compact and useful 
reference book 


Samuel Hendel, editor, The Soviet Crucible: Soviet 
Government in Theory and Practice, Princeton, N, J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1959. Pp. xiv, 594. $8.50. 

from Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
Trotsky and from American and British 
the foundations and deve lopment of Soviet politics econ 


Selections 
authorities on 
and society 


omy \ comprehensive picture is offered 


Bertram P. Karon, The Negro Personality. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co. 1958. Pp. viii, 184, $4.50. 
\n experimental-statistiical study of the impact of caste 
upon the personalities 


restrictions of a segregated society 


of Negroes 


Corliss Lamont, editor. Dialogue on John Dewey. 
New York: Horizon Press, 1959, Pp. 155. $2.50. 
Eleven friends, students, and colleagues discuss informally 
the life and work of John Dewey. Interesting sidelights 
and some trivialities, but litthe penetrating analysis 


Alberto Montealegre. Formation de la méthode ex- 
périmentale et son utilisation en pédagogie. Louvain: 
Editions E, Nauwelaerts. 1959, Pp. 366. 260 Belgian 
franes. 
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The historical development of the method of scientific 
induction is far more detailed and derived from more 
original sources than the sketch of the history of the 


experimental method in education 


Hermann R. Muelder. Fighters for Freedom: The 
History of Anti-Slavery Activities of Men = and 
Women Associated with Knox College. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1959, Pp. x, 428. $6.50. 
\ contribution to the understanding of the role of the 
college in the moulding of pre-Civil War society in the 
North, Based almost exclusively on primary 


written interestingly 


sources and 


Edward J. Power. Education for American Democ- 
racy. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958, Pp. xiv, 415. 
$5.75. 

The first volume 
to represent both a 
proach The emphasis is on the 


Catholic Series in Education seeks 
Christian and a humanistic ap 
historical and philo 


n the 


sophical foundations 


Louis D. Rubin, Jr. Teach the Freeman: The Corres- 
pondence of Rutherford B. Hayes and the Slater 
Fund for Negro Education, 1881-1887. 2 volumes. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. 
Pp. lv, 236; 302. $10.00. 

An informative introduction and helpful notes by the 
The letters shed light on an important: problem 
in’ American Most of the Hayes correspond 
ence in this selection was from J. L. M. Curry, W. EL B 
Dubois, and Daniel C, Gilman 


editor 
education 


George Sarton. A History of Science: Hellenistic Sci- 
ence and Culture in the Last Three Centuries B.C. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1959, Pp. 
xxvi, 554. $11.00. 

Besides science, this book discusses philosophy, religion, 
historiography, literature philology and art, Of much 
value for the enrichment of the teaching of educational 
Written on the primary 
the book whole 


sources and 
culture of a 


basis of 
evokes the 


history 
monographs 
past age 


Richard Schwarz. Wissenschaft und Bildung, Frei- 
burg/ Miinchen: Verlag Karl Alber, 1957. Pp. 336. 

\ completely documented study of curriculum problems 
particularly the relation of the cultural 
Special attention 


in the university 
and scientific components to each other 
is given to sfudium generale (general education 

William K,. Selden. Accreditation: A Struggle Over 
Standards in Higher Education. New York: Harper. 
1960. Pp. xv, 138. $2.50. 

\ brief, but interesting, survey of the 
problems of accrediting American colleges and 
sities. The documentation for the 20th century is superior 
to the earlier periods and the European backgrounds 


past and present 
univer 


E, M. Standing. Maria Montessori: Her Life and 
W ork. London: Hollis & Carter, 1957, Pp. xiv, 354. 
21/—. 

\ detailed 
biography 


illustrated, clearly written, but undocumented 


together with an analysis of Montessori’s 


ideas 


A. N. Whitehead. The Aims of Education and Other 
Essays. New York: Maemillan. 1959. Pp. vii, 247. 
$4.00. 

\ reprint of Whitehead’s classic 
lished in 1929, but Justice 


introduction 


originally 
Felix Frankfurter’s 


pub 


CSSaVs 


minus 


editor. John Dewey: Dictionary of 


Ralph B. Winn, 
1959. 


Education. New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. x, 150. $3.75. 
Short statements writings classified by 
experience mind 


indicated, but 


from Dewey's 


topic, ¢. g., civilization, democracy 


school, and thinking. The sources are 


page re ferences are lacking 
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Frank B. Woodford and Albert Hyma. Gabriel 
Richard: ‘Frontier Ambassador. Detroit: Wayne State 
University. 1958. Pp. xxv, 158. $4.50. 

An interestingly written and well-documented biograph 
French refugee 
Michigan education 


of a priest who became i prloncel 
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Science. 
Pp. 


Social 
1959. 


Dictionary of 


Affairs 


Zadrozny. 


Public 


John T. 
Washington: 
367. $6.00. 


Concise ann cieal 


Press. vill, 


definitions 


iwationa 


CONFERENCE 


Humanistic Scholarship and 


Language 


r 
Dn 741TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Modern Lan 
America, held in Chicago, 


somewhat 


guage 
Dec 


sion 


Association of 
27-29, 
About 


learned Papers in 61 group and section mee tings 


1959, was a historic occa 


1.700 members not only heard 185 
but also discussed LOpICs ol special interest in 24 
conterences and participated in pedagogical SCS 
sions. Here one might have witnessed American 
humanistic scholarship at work. Its range can be 
judged from the healthy discussion of 26 fields 
comparative literature; the languages and lites 
America, France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, South America, Slavic 
East European countries; the Dutch; the 
Celtic; the Ori 


the history of ideas; literature and psychol 


atures of England, 
Portugal, 
and 


ancient the Scandinavian; and 


ent; 


literature and society; literature and the 


ORV; 


other arts; poetics and literary criticism; educa 


tional research; bibliography; modern Latin 
phonetics; literature and religion; literature and 
languages. Over 


science; testing problems in 


900 persons participated actively in the program 
Fifteen individual societies with interests close 

ly allied in pedagogy or scholarship met with 
MLA, as The Ame 


\ssociation of French; the 


they customarily do 

Feachers ol 
Teachers of German 
of Italian 
Teachers of Slavis 
American 
ind Portu 
Dialect Society; the Ame 
Studies Asso 
Societys the 
Melville So 
Mod 
Association the Na 
College 
Mod 


American Association of 


the American Association of Teachers 


the American Association of 
and EF 
\ssociation of 
guese; the American 
Name Society; the American 
Catholic Renascence 
English Association; the 
Milton Society of 
Rese arch 
Teachers of 
National 


Teac he rs Associations 


ast European Languages; thy 
Teachers of Spanish 
ican 
ciation; the 
College 
ciety; the America; the 
Humanities 


Council of 


ern 
tional English 


Section); and the Federation of 
ern Language 
What 


nals of 


made this meeting historic in 


the society, however, was the CLOSE 


March 12, 1960 


Teaching 


with the U.S. Ofhce of Educa 
ind with pedagogical problems, especially 
field of the teaching of John 
ae udington, director, Aid to Local 
School Othice ol spoke 


assembly of 


son maintained 
tron 

in the languages 
State 


Education, 


and 
Branch, 
lan 
Foreign Language Pro 
National Delense 


Commiussione! 


soundly, to an 1,800 foreign 
teachers, on the 
Lith II] of the 
kducation Act 

1) sJabbicdge, Ji 
spoke 


guage 
gram and 
Home 


Higher 


responsibility 


Assistant 


director, Division of 


Lducation wittily on the 


of the nation’s liberal arts colleges and univei 


Si tie in foreign language teachers 


Donald D 


Program, 


training 
Walsh 
MILLA 
about a VCal 
Chancellor 
Kansas 


and the 


director, Foreign Language 


spoke with clarity and pre 
brimming with activity in 


Franklin D. Murphy, 


spoke eloquently on lan 


Cision 
his program 
University of 


guages national interest. In addition 
i standing-room-only conference was chaired b 
Prot. Anna Balakian of New York [ 
research MLA Foreign I 
teacher-training 
language field; and Marjorie ¢ 


Othce ol held a 


niversity 
associate inguage 
curricula in the 


John 


long 


Program, on 
loreign 
ston, I S Education 


orientation session with the state supervisors 
for foreign languages 

Kenneth W. Mildenberger, chief 
Development Section, U.S. Othce of 


meeting for the 


Language 
Education 
directors ol 


chaired a two-day 


) institutes for foreign language teachers 


S( hools to he 
I he S¢ 


to see films portraying the 


sec ondary 


1960 


elementary ind 


during the summer of directors 


had an opportunity 


life, organization, and curricular § activities of 


of the institutes held last summer 
taken by the 


Fellows ot the 


sone 
Also in 


Honorary 


historic step was elec 


tron as ssoOciation OF 


men ol letters 
C,uillén, St 


five eminent 
Albert Camus, T. § 
John Perse 


Thus, a 


contem por ir’ 
Eliot, 
ind Jean-Paul Sartre 


remarkably 


Jorge 


fruitful balance between 
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scholarly research, pedagogical activity, and 
creative authorship emerged. 
Gro. WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 
Executive Secretary 
Modern Language Association of America 


New York City 


(EVENTS continued from page 107) 


THE CHALLENGE OF LARGE-GROUP TEACHING 


IN His ADDRESS at the Conference on Large-Group In 
struction, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Nov., 1959, 
Pres. John D, Millett said the following 


lo most students, rewarding contact with a stimulat 


ing and incisive mind must come through lecture, And 
the lecture means large-group instruction, There is no 
particular reward to the student in the fact that a 


thirty students rather than to 
three hundred. Rather, it has always seemed to me that 
the lecture is wasted upon thirty. Students should be 
given an opportunity to observe and hear first hand the 
master scholar, Large-group instruction makes this con 
tact possible 

“It is often said that in a lecture authority becomes 
the essential factor in learning, So it is also with the 
written word in a book, We have no opportunity direct- 
ly to challenge either the lecturer or the author. Yet 
this criticism is not entirely just. The great scholars of 


scholar has lectured to 


their subject matter whom I have known are not au- 
thoritarian in disposition or statement, They acknowl 
edge the limitations of their learning, They pose the 


challenging unanswered questions, They trace the origins 
of their own thinking and pay their respects to the schol 
preceded them, Moreover, the student 
through his written papers based upon reading as well 
as lectures has an opportunity to present his own attempt 
to reason with the subject matter 

I have not known a great scholar 
respectful of the point of view of others when that point 
of view was sincerely and logically advanced. The world 
of scholarship is a world of tolerance and_ respect for 
others 

“Tam convinced in my own thinking that general edu 
which seeks to present the of learning 
through the development of great insights can best be 
achieved through large-group instruction, It is when we 
are confronted with problems of communication and the 
detailed mastery of some particular field of specialization 
that large-group instruction must give way to the Socratic 


ars who have 


who was not also 


cation scope 


dialogue, or to scholar-student research into some 
subject.” 
CO-OPERATIVE PH.D. PROGRAM 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
\ CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM leading to the Ph.D. degree 


the fall of 1959 by four neighboring 
colleges in Massachusetts—Amherst, Smith, Mount Holyoke 
and the University of Massachusetts. The new scheme had 
been approved in principle in the spring by the four in 
Recently the biological science departments at 
the participating schools voted to offer the co-operative 
degree in their area, the first in which a graduate student 
can work for the joint Ph.D 


was established in 


stitutions 


The co-operative degree awarded under the program 
will be conferred by the University of Massachusetts 
which already is a Ph.D. granting institution, but the 


diploma and all records and transcripts will indicate that 
the student has been awarded a co-operative degree. Dean 
Gilbert L. Woodside of the Graduate School at the uni 
versity heads the over-all venture 

Students will be able to take courses at anv of the 
institutions or at all of them. Course and other require 
ments for the degree will be established by a committee 
for each candidate by the Graduate Council composed 
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of faculty members of the four colleges. The basic re- 
quirements—including comprehensive examinations, oral 
language tests, and the preparation of a thesis—are sim- 
ilar to those in effect at the University of Massachusetts 

According to Prof. George W. Kidder of Amherst, 
spokesman for the four departments of biological sciences, 
students interested in the joint iological program will 
have to arrange for a faculty sponsor, This sponsor, or 
major professor, will be a member of the Guidance Com- 
mittee established to set the course requirements for the 
candidate 

Prof, Kidder said the program never is ex 
pected to involve large numbers of students, but it will 
give Ph.D. candidates an opportunity to work under 
faculty members at any of the four colleges and, con 
versely, will give teachers at the respective institutions 
some chance to direct Ph.D. work, The presence of one 
or two Ph.D. candidates in the college laboratories will 
help stimulate interest among undergraduates to enter 
graduate study in biological The first student 
was enrolled in the program in November. 

Faculty for the doctoral program are drawn from the 
four institutions, subject to approval by the Graduate 
Council, The recommendations of the committee which 
set up the co-operative program state that faculty time 
required for the co-operative Ph.D. should be taken into 
consideration when calculating teaching loads 


doctoral 


science 


SOCIAL WORK CURRICULUM STUDY 

SHovuLD a social worker's professional education begin 
when he is an undergraduate? An affirmative answer to 
this much-debated question is provided in a compre 
hensive study of curriculum in the education of social 
workers, comprising 13 volumes published in Oct., 1959. 
The study, under the auspices of the Council on Social 
Work Education, was directed by Prof. Werner W. Boehm, 
School of Social Work, University of Minnesota, 

Since the goal was to assist social work educators in 
developing their own curricula rather then to impose a 
ready-made curriculum, the scope of the study was limited 
to educational objectives. The nine desirable character 
istics recommended for social work education include 
priority for teaching concepts rather than isolated facts; 
and, as professional education, the development and im 
parting of knowledge for use in problem-solving activi 
ties. The authors of the study emphasize that their re 
commendations are suggestions for curriculum building 
whose value and usefulness must be tested in actual 
practice, Both schools of social work and social welfare 
agencies will be involved in these experiments because 
professional education is a lifelong process 

Working with Dr. Boehm on individual projects were 
12 professional staff members, each an expert in a par 
ticular aspect of the social work curriculum, assisted by a 
number of research technicians and secretarial staff. Their 
reports of the 12 projects on separate sections of the 
curriculum, and Dr. Boehm’s comprehensive volume 
“Objectives for the Social Work Curriculum of the Fu 
ture,” represent the first extensive and intensive exam 
ination of actual work education in relation § to 
changing trends and needs. Several hundred social work 
ers participated in the development of the materials by 
providing guidance and critical comments. D1 
Boehm presents an integrated approach to curriculum 
building in social work, His volume and additional in 
formation about the curriculum study may be obtained 
from the Council on Social Work Education, 345 F. 46th 
St.. New York 17, N. ¥ 


$or ial 


review 


TEACHING ARABIC TO NON-ARABS 
UNESCO—A simptiriep METHOD for teaching Arabic to 
non-Arabs was outlined by specialists at a meeting held 
recently at the Institute of Islamic Studies in Madrid, The 
specialists suggested that the preparation of courses in 
Arabic should be worked out in stages: the Madrid In 
stitute would draw up a list of the words most frequently 


used in contemporary Arabic; then, using the first 1.000 
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ELEMENTARY 

STATISTICAL METHODS 

IN 

PSYCHOLOGY AND 

EDUCATION eye yc sar den 


lent in the uses and interpretation of statistics, stress 
ng the importance of a critical evaluative attitude. The 
by Paul Blommers and text explores in depth a limited number of basic statis 
* * tical concepts and techniques, with emphasis on the 
E. F. Lindquist, both : , 


ogico-mathematical basis of statistics for the student 


of the with limited mathematical background 8 pages © 
° . ri es 76 
State University of lowa 60 @ 

Accompanying Study Manual provides questions that lead to a + 
discovery in a more practical setting of the most in 
portant topics considered in the text 47 pages @ 
$2.00 


An Instructor's Key is available for the Study Manual 


I he ‘ theories of educational psychology are suc 
TEACHING AND cessfully ited to the daily activities of the teacher 


in this compact new text. Educational situations, and 
the psychological theories needed to handle them, are 
LEARNING introduced in the order in which the teacher will prob 
ibly meet ther beginning with the class as an au 


an: it ( moving through the liscovery of d dua 
by William Clark Trow, ence ng through f ndivi 


lifferences, to the problems of learning and the ma 
University of Michigan nipulation of group processes. Approx. 475 pages ®@ 
April, 1960 
Abundant lists of outside readings direct the student to histor 
ical, theoretical, experimental, and other related sources 
Glossar Illustrations 


Student’s Manual and Instructor's Handbook wil! be available 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ®_ Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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words from this list, an introductory course in spoken all scholastic levels. [It consists of 1.268 columns, includ 
Arabic—on the lines of “Basic English” or “francais él ing numerous illustrations (some in color Ihe text is 
mentaire” courses—would be prepared with the aid of the in modern Hebrew, but the bibliographies also contaim 
specialists at the Audio Visual Centre at Saint-Cloud neat references in’ English, French, German, Polish, Russian 
Paris; and a manual with a graded grammatical approach \rabic, Italian, Danish, Swedish, and Yiddish 


would be worked out for teachers, As a final step, the spe 
cialists proposed that the course in spoken Arabic and the 
teachers’ manual should be tested in various countries 


and separate textbooks, adapted to the language in each REECE nT . ® 
country, be prepared for teachers 
The meeting, which was financed by the United Arab 


Republic with assistance from Unesco and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, concluded by forming a movement for “the The following are 1960 editions, except where indicated otherwise 





teaching of Arabic to non-A.abs 
BENDIX, RICHARD, Max Webe fn Intellectual Por 


trait, pp. 480, $5.75; COHEN, I. BERNARD, The 
MARTIN BUBER'S Birth of A New Physi pp 200, 95 cents (paper 


“EDUCATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA" LIPSET, SEYMOUR M., Political Man: The Socia 


Late iN 1959, the Ministry of Culture and Education Bases of Politi pp. 432, $4.95, Doubleday & Co 
of Israel, together with the Bialik Institute in) Jerusalem Garden City, N.Y 
published the first of the five volumes constituting the BERKOWITZ, PEARL H.. and ESTHER P. ROTHMAN 
Antviklopediah Hinuchit™ (“Educational Encyclopedia The Disturbed Child, Pp, 204, New York University 
This is actually volume 2 Ways of Education,” and it Press, New York 3, 54.00 
will be followed by volumes on “Foundations of Educa BLOOM. ISAAC. et al. Problems and Practices in Neu 
tion Organization ol Education History of Educa York City Schools: 1959 Yearbook, Pp. 205. New York 
tion; Comparative Education,” and “Educational Psy Society for the Experimental Study of Education 
chology, Sociology and Biology New York, 1959, $3.00 (pape1 


Most of the contributors are Israeli educators, Among 


BURKHARDT, FREDERICK. Science and the Humani 


the foreign contributors are Adolph Ferriére and Robert ‘ 
B I , fie Pp. 28 Antioch Press, Yellow Springs Ohio, 50 


Dottrens of Switzerland and |. Lb. Kandel and Abraham 
I. Katsh of the U.S.A, The editor-in-chief of the ency é 
clopedia, which is subtitled Thesaurus of Jewish and CARTWRIGHT, DORWIN (editor), Studies in Social 


cents (papel 


General Education is the world-renowned philosopher Power, Pp. 225, Institute for Social Research, Ann 

Prof, Mordechai Martin Buber. [he assistant editor is Di Arbor, Mich. 1959, $4.50 

Haim Y. Ormian, director of the Department of Teacher CLARK, MARGARET M. Teaching Left-Handed Chil 

Fducation, Ministry of Education and Culture dren. Pp. 47. University of London’ Press London 
This volume deals with all aspects of methodology on ECA, England. 1959, 2/6 (paper) 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS IN 
THE CARNEGIE SERIES IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 

By Leland L. Medsker 384 pages, $6.50 
This study seeks to take a fresh look at the role of the two-year college as it is evolv- 
ing in the various states under different conditions and patterns of organization and 
financial support. Comprehensive and up-to-date, it is the result of an extensive study 


sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 
By Burton R. Clark 207 pages, $5.00 
An intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, San Jose 


Junior College. during its first 4 vears. 1953-57. It shows why certain orientations and 


practices emerged and what their consequences were, 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Selected RONALD Books . 








INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
An Introduction for Teachers 
LOUIS SHORES, Florida State Universit 
Just published! The | f its | tio sentative example ind) sugges 
this comprehensive lure s designe liza The first hapter pro 
1 co t ma oductior 0 t niza ol 
vide ae I Hs cente kach I next leven 
lt y . tye ye . de i a mar $ | mate 
os , ; aa : des or f ‘ 
, te . : Fo \ | 4 nter management An 
achin thre uder id i ilual is d list 
estin yf ot i &¢ { ols | ! xt 1060 
background 1 | 1 al MW). 86.50 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES IN TEACHING 
LESTER B. we Barbara le 
l’r of Calitornia 
A vapee, eee survey of audio-visual m ho istration losely tied 
ils and p edures as thev apply to every t text. Book lud labor atory exe 
| of educa _As ira chapte overs ind extensive sts of source materials 
h type of audio-visual aid, giving a fu ng diagrams ind tabular information on 
nalysis of its u vilities, and limita some of the instruments most commonly used 
ions. Book rela type of instrumet 7 organization the hest | have see 
nd procedur he whole teaching | ea follow in teach . B. Fk 
tegrat mod isvehological and H np. l ty of Texas. 19 I ill 
sophical ewpoint wit! merete | / 70 R6.75 
ns and prac il exan Phe i 
TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
th of the Univer of Colorad 


MARIE A. MEHL end HUBERT H sini 
and HARL R. DOUGLASS, formerly of the University of Colorad 





This popular textbook incorporates mod om er le 
neents of the ch I's phys il. eme Covers other espon bil . dir extra 
na ind | development iss a ties ounse ig, mea ‘ j 
| lated educat i lures, St pu rrowth, assisting in curriculum 
e teachers dailv act ties, book exp i n l esearch materials Factual 
wl want oncepts and techniques i furnish reellent understa nding of 
hild th 1d yp 1 f teaching situations.”—Howarn I “3 AKE 
idv pla n : | / { 2nd Ed., 1958. : Ml 
$6.25 
GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DOROTHY LA SALLE, ¥ ayne Stat 
A wealth of iss-tested ideas terials ind nis. F h grade sts 
| pil successful « nentarv ¢ , ropria ywoals, sk ild 
, ead , r earn { i L thre mimneor ‘ ors i 
t her fr except nal fir 
_— CHARLE \. | rk, Vew ) lin 
x ¢£ a WwW l kd 1957 > ill 75 opp 
relays ) te $5.00 
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IMPORTANT McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


ADMINISTRATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Rudyard K. Bent, University of Arkansas; and Lloyd E. McCann, University of 
Arizona. McGraw-Hill Administration in Education Series. Ready in June. 


While emphasis in the text is upon the principal and his responsibilities, the text is directed pri- 
marily to the task to be done rather than to the work of individual persons. The book is addressed 


to both principals and teachers, It deals with the problems encountered in operating all phases of 
the se hool, 


CAREERS IN EDUCATION 


By Richard Wynn, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Foundations in Education Series 
Ready in April. 
An introductory text designed to assist the student in choosing and planning his career in educa 
tion, It describes by historical analysis the unique features of American education, the operations 
of the system, the sociological and philosophical forces that have shaped it. The book then outlines 
the teacher's role in the life of the nation: describes the responsibilities of the teacher in both public 
and private education: and finally directs attention to specific employment opportunities in edu 


cation, objectives and requirements, salary scales, ways of determining on a position, training for 
t, and achieving it, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, Third Edition 


By Paul R. Mort, Columbia University; Walter C. Reusser, University of Wyoming; 
and John Polley, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Administration in Education 
Series. 544 pages, $7.50 


This book gives students a thorough grounding in the philosophy and techniques of the state and 
local aspects ot s« hool hnance, It is divided into four parts, Part I seeks to develop a wholesome 
setting for school finance, Part IH deals with the problems of local, state, and federal taxation, Part 


IIL covers state and federal support of education. Part [TV deals with business administration, 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


By Wallace H. Strevell, University of Houston; and Arvid J. Burke, Chairman of the 
National Education Association Committee on Tax Education and School Finance 
McGraw-Hill Administration in Education Series. 443 pages, $7.50 


\ vraduate-level textbook covering the subject of school building programs. The book presents a 
halaneed treatment of the subject, written primarily from the standpoint of the local unit of gov 


ernment 
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